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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

NOTES ON THE BOOKER WASHINGTON TRILOGY 

Ideas are raging through the brains of even the duskiest 
of the negro leaders, and one can handle for such an audience 
almost any large thought he thinks he understands. He can 
put it into negro poetry, I maintain, if he is man enough, 
and still have it negro poetry. But he must keep his man- 
ner bright-colored, full-throated, relaxed and tropical. By 
manner I do not mean dialect. The"re are innumerable Pull- 
man porters who speak English in a close approach to the 
white man's way. But their thoughts and fancies are still 
straight from the jungle. 

I have dedicated this trilogy to the memory of Booker T. 
Washington. Several years ago a band of able people from 
Tuskegee came to the I. N. G. Arsenal of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and sang to an audience largely black, for the benefit 
of their school. The leader explained in plain white-man's 
English, that while there were trained musicians in the com- 
pany who could do the average concert thing after the 
manner of white people, the music department of Tuskegee 
was bending such skill as it had to the development of the 
old plantation songs and camp-meeting spirituals, as a real 
basis for the future music of the race. So we had the 
original melodies, plus brains. 

I have tried to assimilate their idea, in this Booker 
Washington memorial. 

Simon Legree is an Afro-American grotesque, John Brown 
an Afro-American hero tale, King Solomon an Afro-Ameri- 
can jubilee song. Legree is a serious attempt to record the 
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Notes on the Booker Washington Trilogy 

devil-fear that haunts the race, though it is written with a 
humorous close. John Brown records the race patriotism, 
with a flare of rebellion, King Solomon the race utopianism, 
with an overgrowth of the tropical. 

Almost any reading negro, whatever his shrewd silence 
during working hours, is bound to remember Uncle Tom's 
Cabin with gratitude, and John Brown as well. He is bound 
to have an infinite variety of thoughts about them, grave 
and gay. And negro leaders of whatever faction hope for 
the day when their race will be truly redeemed. They look 
forward to it with the same passion that moves the other 
idealises of the world, but with an utterly different imagina- 
tion. 

Their year of jubilee is indeed distant. The, King Solomon 
poem looks as far into the future as the Chinese Nightingale 
into the past, and may be considered its direct antithesis in 
many ways. 

I am conscious that Booker Washington might have 
looked upon the mere titles and ostensible themes of these 
pieces with a certain good-natured irony; and I am not 
attempting to commit him posthumously to any of my views 
of his race. He was all for common sense, and friendship 
with good white people. He was for self-help and the 
attaining of the millenium one plain step at a time. 

The stanza that directly applies to him is the one on 
King Solomon's shepherds, for Booker Washington was cer- 
tainly a shepherd of the sheep. A mere incident of his 
shepherding was the correct art theory of his Tuskegee 
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singers. Standing on that theory I offer this trilogy. Upon 
that theory I have tried to produce something that will 
interest the more sophisicated colored people as art first of 
all. I have left out dialect in the spelling as an irrelevant 
matter; and I have tried to leave out stupidity in the plot 
as no longer essential in attempting work tropical and 
strictly Afro-American. V. L. 

REVIEWS 

MR. MASTERS' NEW BOOK 

Songs and Satires, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 

This poet has been likened to Chaucer, and it may be that 
in nothing does the resemblance apply more than in his 
exuberance. Chaucer was no pruner and whittler; if the 
cost of parchment and copyists did not cut down his product 
in the fourteenth century, the multiplicity of books would 
not frighten him to-day. He would pour out his soul as 
freely and carelessly now as then, because of the overflowing 
of life from deep wells within him. And his public would 
have to take or leave what he might choose to give them — 
they could not dictate. 

So Mr. Masters, now that he has found his public, refuses 
to coddle it. If Spoon River was his speech to the jury in 
the great court-room of life, this new book is informal talk- 
ing and story-swapping after the court has adjourned. The 
excited galleries would like to have the speech go on, but 
there is a time for all things : another masterpiece tomorrow 
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